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national law and the other social sciences. These characteristics of 
the man, accentuated by his marked independence of thought, give 
to his text a value rarely found in so brief a book — a value perhaps 
greater for the specialist than for the student in the classroom. 

The second purpose (possibly really first in importance in the 
mind of the author), accomplished in part in the body of the text, is 
more signally achieved in the elaborate mass of more or less exten- 
sive notes, which make up apparently more than half the book. 
These notes will be of the highest value and convenience to the 
trained scholar, not merely in England and America, but on the 
continent as well, because in them the author succinctly yet with sur- 
prising completeness discusses the more important doubtful or dis- 
puted points of international practice, with especial emphasis upon 
Anglo-American usage. Full and up-to-date references make this 
material really a review of the "more important of the many recent 
contributions to International Law contained in monographs and 
periodicals — continental as well as Anglo-American." Perhaps even 
more than the text, the notes are enlivened by Professor Hershey's 
keen analysis of conflicting opinions or precedents, and by his often 
iconoclastic attacks upon "obsolete" or undesirable portions of pres- 
ent day law or practice — American practice occasionally receiving 
well-deserved criticism, e. g., § 154, "The Responsibility of States." 
Yet there are places where one feels that the author's keen sense of 
what ought to be renders him unfairly intolerant of things as they 
are, e. g., see his unequivocal denunciation of the Anglo-American 
doctrine of "Domicile" as "a travesty upon justice supported by 
legal casuistry" (p. 444, n. 58). 

It is a pleasure to find a practically complete general bibliography 
built on sound principles. This and the full topical bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter mark a most commendable innovation in 
English textbooks of this kind. A fairly complete index — Cuba, 
mentioned frequently in the text, is an example of one omission — 
adds to the usefulness of the book. 

There is no space for the relatively unimportant criticism which 
might be made of matters of detail, either of phraseology, of pres- 
entation or as regards references, which, considering their vast 
number, are carefully made. James G. McDonald. 

The Rooster, Its Origin as the Democratic Emblem, is an in- 
teresting little booklet by John F. Mitchell, Jr. Joseph Chapman, of 
Greenfield, was an able and popular speaker and a great favorite on 
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account of his custom in his political speeches of telling what large 
Democratic majorities there would be in every county at the next 
election. This custom his opponents called "crowing." About this 
time, in 1841, Jacob Page Chapman and his brother, George H. 
Chapman, founded the Indiana State Sentinel at Indianapolis. These 
editors seized on the catchy phrase, "Crow, Chapman, Crow," as their 
motto, and printed it regularly at the head of their paper under a 
large rooster in the act of crowing. The editors of the Sentinel 
were not related to Joseph Chapman, of Greenfield, and had nothing 
to do with the origin of the emblematic "rooster," but the public knew 
little of Joseph Chapman and soon associated Chapman's rooster 
with the editors of the Sentinel. The real "crowing" Chapman was 
killed in the Mexican War. The old tavern which he kept still 
stands at Greenfield. 

Social Progress in Contemporary Europe, by Professor Frederic 
A. Ogg, of Simmons College. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1912. A brief survey of some of the more important changes 
in social and economic conditions brought about in the principal 
countries of Europe since the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
Prepared for use as a required book by the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle in 1912-'13, and hence popular in character. 

The Governments of Europe, by Professor Frederic A. Ogg, of 
Simmons College. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
Prepared for textbook use in college classes in government. Con- 
tains historical and descriptive treatment of all of the national 
governmental systems of Europe, excepting those of Russia and 
the Balkan states. Includes some treatment of political parties 
and of local administration. More extended notice will appear later. 



NOTES AND COMMENT 

The subject of "Indiana History in the Public Schools" is a com- 
mon one in teachers' circles just now, but its meaning is anything 
but common to those that use it. Such materials as are found in 
Alice of Old Vincennes, The Crossing, Stories of Indiana by Thomp- 
son, Historic Indiana by Levering, or the recent so-called school 
histories of the State, make good supplementary reading, but should 
never be confused with serious history. 

The field of Indiana history has never been covered by a his- 



